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human need for these vitamins, but Nature is not niggardly in
their supply. An adequate intake of a reasonably varied diet
that includes fresh vegetables, fruits, milk, and milk-products
would satisfy the normal requirements of vitamins in health.
The Advisory Committee on Nutrition, appointed by the
British Ministry of Health, considers that the supply of vitamins
and also of inorganic substances would be Assured if the daily
diet contains one pint of milk, one orange or tomato, or a
helping of raw salad, one ounce of butter or vitaminized mar-
garine; if a moderate amount of cheese were included in the
diet, or if some sort of fish, such as herring, appeared in the
winter menu once a week, or in default of fish if half a tea-
spoonful of cod-liver oil were taken once a day.

In therapeutic diets vitamin adequacy is estimated in accor-
dance with the circumstances of the patient. In the treatment
of chronic gastro-intestinal disorders, or of chronic infections,
or in the case of expectant mothers, the intake of vitamin Bi
should be, for example, higher than its normal requirement.
The nursing mother requires from two to five times the normal
amount for her own needs of vitamin Bi if she is to supply
enough in the milk to provide the offspring with this substance.

Inorganic Substances

In addition to the proteins, carbohydrates, and fats which
are needed for tissue repair and for energy, and the vitamins
that are equally necessary for normal growth and maintenance
and for protection from disease, the body requires certain
inorganic substances which, though they are only needed in
small quantities, are no less essential than vitamins. The tissues
of the body contain no less than fifteen chemical elements
which are constantly being thrown off and must be replaced.
The most common chemical elements entering into the com-
position of tissues in addition to carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen,
and oxygen, are calcium, phosphorus, iron, iodine, potassium,
sodium, magnesium, sulphur, and chlorine. These salts make
the ash which is left after the combustion of food. Animal foods
supply acid ash, such as sulphates, phosphates, and chlorides;
and vegetable foods and fruits alkaline ash, such as carbonates.
In the next chapter we shall refer to the deleterious effects
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